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IX. — A Journey from Baghdad to the Ruins of Opis, 

and the Median Wall, in 1834. By John Ross, M.D., 

attached to the Residency at Baghdad. (See the Map of the 
Route to Al Hadhr.) 

June 15th, 1834. — At 4h. 45 m. a.m. we left the city of Bagh- 
dad by the Mu'ahdhem (lofty) or northern gate, and kept a course 
from N. to N. J E. over a perfectly level desert. In \ an hour 
we saw the tomb of Mohammed Sakran, bearing N. by E. \ E. ; 
at 6h. 5m. passed the small mounds of Taurij on our left; at 
6h. 17m. passed a small mound; and at 6h. 30m. two other 
larger ones, ' A kar-kuf bearing W.S.W., Sakran N.N.E. There 
were numerous little mounds on the plain to our right, and a set 
of large ones at a distance called Buubi Sham.* At 7h. crossed 
an ancient bed of a canal, and in a few minutes another, both 
running nearly E. and W. ; at 7 h. 30 m. another; at 7 h. 50 m. 
a few mounds to our left; at 8h. 10m. a large clump of mounds 
called Bedran, covered with broken bricks and pottery, seemingly 
the bifurcation of a canal, one range running S.W. \ S., the 
other W. iS. ; from the highest one, 'Akar-kuf bore S.W. \ W., 
Sakran N.E. \ N. The tomb of Lokman E.N.E., Jedidah 
N. by E. At 8 h. 45 m. we had some mounds about 4- of a mile 
on the left, also called Bedran. At 9 h. we came upon thekhaurf 
or marsh of Rashidiyah, occasioned by the Tigris's overflowing 
its left bank ; we kept along it for 20 m., till, on getting to an 
ancient canal called Rahiyah, we found the marsh stretching E. 
inland, and were obliged to march along it in that direction, 
keeping the extensive ruins of Sakran and Lokman on our 
right. I visited these on a former occasion, and may here mention 
that they are of very great extent, evidently the site of a con- 
siderable city : the country for many miles around, is covered with 
broken bricks, pottery and fragments of all sorts ; sepulchral urns 
are seen scattered about in all directions as well as earthen sarco- 
phagi, shaped exactly like European coffins at the present day. 
I myself picked up an earthen figure of a sheep, and a silver 
Sasanian coin, both of which are in Col. Taylor's possession. 

At 1 1 h. 45 m. we got round the marsh, and continued in a north- 
erly direction through grass nearly a yard high; then N.N.W. 
At 2 p.m. got to the KhalisJ at Dokhalah, and finding the canal 
dry and the village deserted, we turned our faces southwards along 
the bank of the Tigris, and in less than half an hour reached Hu- 
weish, where we halted. This was, a few years ago, one of the most 

* Gates of Syria. — Ed. f Vulgarly pronounced Khor. — Ed. 

% Khalis, which the author seems to consider as the name of a canal, is a district 
between Baghdad and the River of Nahrawan, which contained thirty villages, — Jehdn- 
numd, p. 462. — Ed. 
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flourishing villages in the Khalis, but is now, from plague, and 
oppression of the government, reduced to a few miserable huts. 

June 16th. — We passed a miserable night, owing to mosquitoes; 
and at 3h. 50m. a.m. mounted and retraced our steps to Dokhalah, 
then kept N. over a country which must lately have been very 
populous, as the marks of cultivation and canals for irrigation are 
very numerous. The villages of the Khalis are stretching away 
on our right, but my people tell me that they are all, like Huwe'ish, 
nearly deserted. At 4 h. 30 m. kept edging to the right, and soon 
afterwards N. by E. over fine soil, but the canals were all dry 
and neglected. At 5 h. 55 m. we passed the large village Jezani, 
which has a caravanserai outside of it. W. of it, at no great dis- 
tance, an old mound is seen, called Till Ahema (?). We now 
kept N. i E. over the same kind of country, and at 6 h. 25 m. had 
a tomb in a clump of date-palms close on our left. At 7 h. 15 m. 
we passed Yangijeh,* the first Tatar-station from Baghdad. 
We then altered our course to N.E., and at 8 h. 20 m. halted at 
Khan Nahrawan, built between two cuts from the Khalis, running 
nearly N.W. and S.E. From the top of the Khan the village of 
Daltawaf bore S. by E. \ E. ; Hebhet, S. |W.; Yangijeh, 
S.W. i S. ; Sa'diyah, S.W. \ W. ; Sindiyah, W. by N.; a ruin 
called Nei, N. by W. i W. ; the tomb of Seyyid Turkan, E. J N. 
Close under the Khan, on its northern side, there is a very broad and 
deep ancient canal, which having left the Tigris above Sindiyah, 
runs from N.W. \ W. to S.E. ^ E., is now dry and called Nahra- 
wan, in common with the great canal a little way N. of it, or rather 
they are called Nahrawan 'A'in, and I am told run parallel (at a 
very trifling distance) to the Diyalah, below Bakuba. All the 
old beds crossed yesterday are derived from this southern one, as 
are also several others between Baghdad and the Diyalah. 

I never saw the effect of irrigation better marked than in this 
day's march : as far as the branches of the Khalis are carried on 
both sides of the parent trunk, all is green, and the soil remarkably 
rich, while beyond it, on either side, there is nothing but arid 
desert, entirely destitute of any vegetable production. 

At 4 h. 15 m. p.m. we again mounted^ and passing onwards about 
N. by E., over a country cut into deep ravines by rain, came, in half 
an hour, to the real Nahrawan, which runs here from N.W. -J- N. 
to S.E. \ S. 9 and is 108 of my long paces in breadth. I crossed 
and recrossed it, and in many places, in the ruts on both sides of 
it, saw pottery and bricks. At a short distance ahead, it is seen 
entirely cut away by one of the deep embayments or hawisj (as 

* Yeiiicheh (little New-Town), according to the Constantinople pronunciation. It is 
a Turkish name. — Ed. 

f Properly Dal-taban (Bare-foot), a Turkish word, the nick-name of the Grand 
Vezir of Mustafa II. — Ed. 

X Hawiyeh, a gulf. — Ed. 
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the Arabs call them) forming the valley of the Tigris, which river 
is now very considerably below the level of the surrounding country. 
We then kept more westerly, and at 5 h. 20 m. touched the elbow 
of the embayment, which is covered with tamarisks, while on the 
high land not a vestige of vegetation is to be seen. The Nahrawan 
is again seen just opposite to where it was cut away — thus : 



* ^tt WX~*? ***** M m * h $ 




The bed of the river is at present much deeper than the bed of 
the canal ever could have been. 

From the elbow, we kept N. W., and at 5 h. 40 m. came to the 
Nahrawan again, which keeps exactly the same course. Thinking 
it looked broader here, I got off and paced it again, when I made 
it 130 paces. As it was now getting late in the day, we struck 
off W. ^ S. for a camp of Arabs which we saw, and we reached it 
at 6h. 10 m. : they were of the tribe Benf Temi'm, and gave us 
welcome and a good dinner. 

The Arabs got into a hot dispute about the Nahrawan, some 
swearing it goes straight to Hawizah and the Cha'b* [Ka'b] 
country, others that it crosses the Tigris near Kut-el-'Umairah,f 
and then runs across the Jerjera opposite to Suk el Shuyukh. 
They then, as usual, began to abuse the Turkish government, swear- 
ing and wishing God would send the English, or that any other 
nation would come and deliver them from their tyrants the Turks. 
One old fellow called Haji Daud said he had been to Basrah, 
and must be allowed to have some knowledge of the English ; and 
he accordingly related many wonderful stories in their praise, and 
talked of their ships with 200 guns and 2000 men besides horses, 
and God only knows what else, always appealing to me for the 
truth of what he said. 

The encampment was on a point of high land just over the 
river, Sindiyah bearing S.S.W., and Nei N. \ E. ; the latter is 
a square ruin of the Sasanian age. 

June 17th. — At 4h. a.m. we started, going N. for a few 
minutes, then having descended into a hawi, passed on through 

* See "Niebuhr's Description of Arabia/' p. 319. "Travels,'' vol. ii. pp.184, 
227.— Ed. 

f Perhaps Kut-el-Hamra : 'Umairah, which is given on Mr. Rassam's authority, 
seems doubtful. — Ed. 
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tamarisk thickets between N.W. and N.N.W. In many parts of 
this tract the Arabs have patches of cultivation ; the Nahrawan is 
cut away by this hawi also. At 5 h. a.m. we again ascended the 
high bank, and found the Nahrawdn about | of a mile to our 
right : however it was only a narrow tongue of land, and in a few 
minutes we went down into another hawi exactly similar to the 
last, and kept N.W., the canal having been carried away as 
before. At 6 h. we again ascended ; the high land is very much 
cut up by ruts. Nei now bore E. \ N. ; and some mounds were 
seen a good way N. of it. The valley of the Tigris is here, I 
should think, 4 or 5 miles in breadth. At 7 h. we again de- 
scended, and crossed a hawi for 20 m., then ascended, and went 
on in the bed of the Nahrawan for 15m., when we came upon 
the valley of the River v Adhem : * its valley, like that of the Tigris, 
which it here enters, is very broad, and covered with stunted 
tamarisks. The river itself winds through the middle, is about 
15 yards broad and 20 inches deep, and at present runs over a 
most tenacious sort of mud, which takes the horses up to the 
girth; its course appears to be from N. by E. In the valley on 
the right bank of the stream, stands a curious square mass of the 
original soil, looking like a mud tower. We crossed the valley, 
and at 8 h. 7 m. ascended, and again entered the Nahrawan ; the 
bed of the latter is as high above that of the "Adhem as it is above 
that of the Tigris ; and it is quite evident that when water flowed 
in the Nahrawan, none could have existed in the "Adhem; in 
fact, when the band (barrier) at the exit of this river from the 
Hamrin range was in existence, no water could possibly have got 
into its bed, all must have gone into the Batt and Rathan; and 
what remained, after the irrigation of the countries intersected by 
these two canals, was by them thrown into the Nahrawan itself. 

From the ''Adhem the canal runs N.W. ; I kept on its bank 
next the Tigris; in about half an hour, sprinklings of bricks and 
pottery began to appear. At 8 h. 55 m., in the bed of the canal, 
we came upon five platforms of large kiln-burnt brick-work, level 
with the surface : the Arabs call them kubera (or tombs), but they 
are evidently foundations for the arches of a bridge ; and on the 
western bank of the canal, immediately opposite to them, there is 
a high knoll called Tappah Muhassil;f and close under it, a 
branch seems to have left the trunk. At 9h. 5 m. we came to 
the spot at which the two grand arms of the Nahrawan unite; 
and each seems as large as their united beds : the eastern is 
evidently the principal one, as it keeps its own straight course 
N.W. I W., while the other enters at an acute angle, coming 

* i. e. The Largest River : "'Adhem, or ''Azem, is an epithet, not properly a name. 
■—Ed. .... 

f « Collector's Hill ;' a modern name, as the Turkish word Tappah or Tepeh shows.—- Ed, 
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from W.N.W. The whole country round, is strewed with ruins. 
We kept in the eastern arm, and in 15 m. came to a solid 
mass of brick in its bed, 31 paces long and 7 broad, rising in a 
slope from S. to N. ; the bricks are kiln-burnt, 2 spans square 
and 4 inches thick, cemented with lime. The top of all is 
covered with a thick layer of small stones imbedded in cement, 
with bricks, in many places, set on their edges : some parts of this 
building are still 4 feet above ground ; others are not more than 1 . 
The eastern bank of the canal is much broken, and here the Nahr 
Batt enters it. I now left this arm and crossed to the other, 
over mounds and hillocks covered with broken pottery, glass and 
very large bricks ; one larger mass near the platform is insulated 
by a cut from one arm to the other, forming a Delta. The 
principal ruins are between the two arms and between them and 
the river, and this I have no doubt was the very centre of the 
ancient Opis. The Arabs appear to have no particular name for 
the ruins, the place being called by them Kanatir (bridges). 
A modern caravanserai near the river, is called Khan Tholeia ;* 
I galloped to it, and found it deserted : from its roof the Malwiyah 
at Samarrah f bore N.W. f W. ; Khan Mizrakchi, W.N.W. JW. ; 
Minaret at Harbah, W.S.W. J S. ; Beled, W.*S.W. f S. ; the tomb 
of Seyyid Mohammed, across the river, S.S.W. ; a Khan near it, 
S. by W. : close under the two latter places, is the ferry by which 
pilgrims, &c. coming from the Kazimein J to Samarrah cross the 
Tigris. 

We now proceeded in the bed of the western arm of the canal of 
Nahrawan from the point at which a bridge had been dug up in 
order to furnish materials for building the caravanserai ; the 
banks of the canal appear in many places to have been built 
upon, as, like the mounds, they are covered with broken bricks, 
pottery and pieces of glass. In the course of half an hour, I 
observed a branch slanting off from the eastern bank, and here 
the larger mounds ceased, and in L h. and 5 m. more, canal and 
all had been swept away by a hawf. We then descended and 
crossed the hawi, keeping nearly W. through a low tamarisk 
thicket, which it took us exactly I h. and 20 m. to cross. On 
getting out of it, we found a camp of the 'Azza Arabs, and as the 
day was growing very hot, we halted at the tent of Khalaf-el- 
Ghazaba\ This fine old man was once Sheikh of the Tribe, but 
Daud Pasha suspecting him to be in league with Sufuk, the 
Sheikh of the Shammar Tribe, deposed him in favour of his uncle ; 
a great many families, however, still attach themselves to him. 

At 4h. 10m. p.m. we again started, keeping for a short dis- 

* Qu. Dhalfah, "strong-ribbed."— Ed. 
f Or, Sarr-men-ra, often spelt Samarra. — Ed. 

X "The two Repressers of their wrath," i.e. Huseinand 'All, whose shrines (Mesh-hed) 
at Kerbela and Kufah are so devoutly visited by Persian Pilgrims. — Ed. 
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tance N.N.W., then W.N. W., with the canal close to us. At 
4h. 50 m. a large branch passed off to our right. At 5h. 25 m. 
we reached Khan Mizrakchf, close to which the canal has 
been carried away by the river : this khan is also deserted ; from 
it, I found Malwfyah to be N.W. f N. ; Harbah, S.S.E. ± S. 
I now gave up the idea of going to Samarrah this evening, and 
went on in the bed of the canal for 10 m., then halted in an Arab 
encampment close to its junction with another branch of the 
Nahrawan ; the former leaves the Tigris only a few miles from 
hence, a little below Kadisiyah, 

June\8th. — At4h. 5 m. a.m. we mounted and went N. N.W. over 
pebbly ground. In 10 m. we turned N.W. \ W. direct for Samar- 
rah, passing several branches of the Nahrawan. At 5 h. 17 m. 
passed a well on the road side. s At 7 h. 23 m. reached Samarrah, 
and halted at the house of the Governor, Seyyid 'All, an old friend. 

In the evening, when all the old men met to drink their coffee, 
settle disputes, &c. &c., I stated my wish to go on to Al Hadhr, 
but one and all declared the thing to be absolutely impossible 
without men from Sufuk : he with his Tribe was now in the 
neighbourhood of it and Sinjar, and no one would venture to 
attempt going near him. 

The accounts I heard before, and now heard, of those ruins, 
were wonderful; complete buildings, statues, busts, &c. &c, 
were said to cover the country, which is under the dominion of 
devils and spirits, and inaccessible to all save the wild Bed wins. 

The modern Samarrah consists of about 150 houses, built in 
the midst of the ruins of the ancient town, round the tombs of 
two of the Imams, and the hole in the ground where the twelfth 
and last disappeared ; these are held very sacred by all Moham- 
medans, but especially by the Shi" ah Sect, and the principal revenue 
of the place is derived from Persian pilgrims resorting to these 
shrines. The natives, however, are all Sunnis, and remarkable 
for civility and freedom from bigotry. The soil is a cement of peb- 
bles in a bed of lime (in many places all lime), as hard as a solid 
rock, affording but little vegetation, and the climate is celebrated 
for its salubrity. 

Of the ancient ruins, it is difficult to form any correct opinion 
from their appearance, as to whether they ever formed one town 
or several ; they consist of an almost continuous belt about a mile 
in breadth, extending along the high bank of the valley of the 
Tigris from the second arm of the Nahrawan at Kaim in the 
S., to its grand arm in the N., a journey of about 7 hours, or 
close upon 30 miles. The ruins, however, have different names 
at different places, as Samarrah, Chenab,* Eski Baghdad (Old 

* 'Shinap', according to Mr. Ross ; but the Arabs have neither p nor ch. This is a 
Persian word ; the final b is pronounced by the Turks as p, and the ch changed by the 
Arabs into sh, — Ed. 
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Baghdad), Abu Dilif, &c. Many brick walls of what were evi- 
dently public buildings are still standing ; the rest of the ruins 
show only confused heaps of rubbish, where in a few places there 
can still be traced squares,, long walls, cross streets, Sec. Sec, and 
all seem to consist almost entirely of lime. Several tunnels for 
watering the town are even now perfect, though dry : the main 
trunk comes from the Hamrin mountains. 

Kaim* is 1 J hour S. by E. \ E. of Samarrah, and stands on the 
southern bank of the Nahrawan, about 200 yards from the river. 
It is a solid square, built of pebbles laid in lime, and consists of 
twenty-four horizontal layers, each 2 spans and a quarter high, 
fronting N.N.W., S.S.E., E.N.E., and W.S.W., and measuring 5 
paces and a half in diameter at the bottom. It is evidently a work 
of remote antiquity ; the natives say it was the directing-mark for 
boats entering this branch of the canal from the river, long before 
the Mohammedan era. The difficulty is to imagine how the water 
itself ever entered the canal, its ancient bed being seen in section, 
about 15 feet above the surface of the Tigris, which, now nearly 
at its highest level, sweeps along the high perpendicular bank. 

45 m. S.E. of Kaim stands the ancient Sasanian fort of 
Kddisiyah (erroneously supposed by many to be the place of that 
name where the great battle was fought between the Arabs and 
Persians in the first years of Islam), an octagonal building of 
sun-dried bricks, each 4 inches thick and upwards of 1 foot in 
diameter. A large bastion stands at each angle, and seventeen 
smaller ones, 1 or 12 paces apart, are seen in each face, where 
there is also a cut, probably for the gates. There are scarcely 
sufficient marks within it, to show that buildings ever existed 
there. The Arabs say it was the fort of Daknaus (Decianus, 
who is here what Nimrod is with the people about Babylon, 
>Akar-kuf, &c), and was the work of a very great Ustad, or master- 
workman of those days : it is about 300 yards from the river, and 
is surrounded by hillocks of ruins covered with bricks, and show- 
ing in many places foundations of walls ; the ground is covered 
with every kind and colour of glass, from the coarsest refuse of the 
furnace to the finest crystals. Close to the Tigris, there is a 
mound and part of a wall, called Termaf and Makan el Sanam; 
from whence some years ago the lower part of an immense statue 
of black stone, now at Baghdad, in the possession of Col. 
Taylor, was carried away, and I have no doubt that the other part 
of it is still buried hereabouts. A short way to the S. there are 
two other large mounds, one called Kenisah, or the Church, the 
other Hamam, or the Bath ; not far beyond which, the shortest 

* Ghaim by error in the Map. — Ed. 

f Tirmah? "Exalted," " Idol's " place.— Ed. 
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branch of the Nahrawan leaves the river. This town, when 
flourishing, must have been of vast strength, being built round the 
fort on a triangle, formed by two branches of the Nahrawan, 
connected by the Tigris thus : 

NAHRAWAN. 



Of the Mohammedan ruins, the most curious stand near the 
modern Samarrah, and are called Malwiyah and Jami' (cathe- 
dral), exactly 15 minutes' walk N.E.J N., and Kasr-el-Khalifah, 
or the khalifs palace, about 30 minutes N. of the Imam's tombs. 
The Malwiyah is a round solid cone, on a low square base ; the 
whole appearing to be upwards of 120 feet high, built of fine 
kiln-burnt bricks, ascended from without by a winding path (not 
steps) of five turns, keeping the left hand to the wall. On the 
top there is a small turret, having a few steps of a staircase 
inside of it. This is said to have been the place from the top of 
which the faithful were, in the days of the Khalifs, called to 
prayers on Friday, in the jami' or mosque close to it — a magnifi- 
cent brick building in the form of an oblong square — 264 by 159 
long paces, with a bastion at each corner, between which there 
are, on the longer sides, eleven turrets, and on the shorter eight. 
The inner cloisters and an outside range of buildings have been 
entirely destroyed, and the bricks carried away. The remaining 
building, with the exception of the arches over the doorways, 
which have fallen in, is in a wonderful state of preservation. 

The Kasr-el-Khalifah, or KhaliPs palace, is a long T-shaped 
mass of ruins on the edge of a high bank, divided by three cross 
walls : its extreme length landwards is about 900 paces, the breadth 
of face towards the river 130 paces, and of the landward face 580 ; 
and it consists of ranges of gateways, arched rooms, vaults under 
ground, &c, with empty areas divided by cross walls. One vault 
excavated to a great depth, called Jibb,* is pointed out as the 
prison : its entrance is by a narrow shaft, and people must have 
been lowered into it and hauled up by means of a rope. Another 
deep square hollow close to it is called Birket-el-Seba', or the 
Lions'-den.f A narrow subterranean passage is cut from the 

* The well. — Ed. t Rather the Lion's-pool. — Ed. 
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Jibb to the Birket, from the door of which, criminals are said to 
have been thrown to the wild beasts. From the face towards the 
river, an inclined platform, resting on arches, leads down to the 
hawi ; and outside of the palace, at its N.W. corner, stand fine 
ruins of a turreted building called Hamam, or the bath. 

A ride of 1 hour and a half from the palace northwards brought 
us to one large and two smaller lime-built enclosures called 
Chenab, the intervening space being covered with ruins. Going 
over the same kind of ground for about 3 hours, we came to the 
mosque and minaret of Abu Dilif-el-Barmaki, a malwiyah and 
jami' in miniature. From thence, J an hour to Kantarat-el-rasasi, 
or the leaden bridge,, over the larger branch of the Nahrawan. Its 
foundations formed of large artificial stones joined together by 
iron clamps and melted lead, are still visible ; from the Kantarah 
(bridge) a road of lime and pebbles, about 80 yards in breadth, 
having a parapet on either side, leads in a straight line to Chenab : 
this work appears to be anterior to the Mohammedan era. 

The only other ruins worth noticing on the left bank of the 
river, are Jauriyah,f or Infidels' Place, and Till Walijah. The 
former, which is in the Hawi, and partly in the river, W. by N. 
from the river-face of the palace, is an irregular, square enclosure ; 
the part next the river being a very strong buttress of brick and 
lime, and in some places of pebbles and lime : it appears to be of 
greater antiquity than the Mohammedan era. 

Till Walijah is a very singular piece of antiquity, situated N.N.E. 
of the Malwiyah, and E.N.E. \ N. of the palace outside the 
ruins. It is a solid truncated cone of earth about 100 feet high; 
the plane at the top is 30 paces in diameter ; and the bottom, I 
should say,, about five times that size. Its base is in a hollow, 
which extends for forty paces beyond it, and seems to have been 
intended for a ditch, as, on its N.N.E. side, a causeway or bridge 
crosses it. 110 paces from the ditch, there is a circular rampart. 
The ascent from the bridge, as indeed from all places, is so steep 
that a horse can barely be led up : it has been watered by a cut 
from the tunnel before mentioned. I cannot make out what it 
could have been intended for : the tradition of the natives is, that 
when the khalif fixed upon this site for building Samarrah, he 
ordered every horseman in his army to fill the nose-bag of his 
horse with earth and bring it to this spot, that he might have a 
high place on which he could pitch his tent, in order to view the 
progress of the building of the city ; and that a single trip by each 
man produced the Till Walijah,j or mound of the nose- bag. 

* A barbarous word, formed from the Persian Gabr, or Gaur, changed into Jaur by 
the Arabs. — Ed. 

f Valichah (nose-bag) is a Persian word, vulgarly pronounced Alij. — Ed. 
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El- Madrasah * is an excavated hollow, lined with brick build- 
ing, with numerous niches in the wall ; it is said to have been a 
college and library. 

June 22nd. — Finding it impossible to approach Al-Hadhr in 
this direction, I gave up the attempt for the present, and resolved 
to visit an extraordinary band, or dyke, said to be built across the 
fissure in the Hamrin hills, through which the v Adhem river 
passes; and each stone of which, the Arabs say, could not be 
lifted by a hundred men. I accordingly determined to avail my- 
self of my late acquaintance with Khalaf, and at 4h, 30 m. a.m. 
started for his encampment by the former route. At 6 h, 30 m. 
I passed the well — at 8 h. 15 m. the khan — and at 9 h. 10 m. 
reached the camp, and halted. 

I received the most marked attention from Khalaf, who at once 
entered into my plans, and agreed to furnish guides. During 
the usual evening's palaver, I inquired whether they had ever 
heard of the Median Wall, or of anything like it — when, to my 
astonishment, they answered that every Bedwm child knew it — ■ 
that it leaves the Dijlah between Istabilat and Harbah. runs in a 
straight well-defined single embankment, with round projections 
from it, across Jezirah to Felujah on the Euphrates, and is 
called Khali or Sedd Nimrud ;| and that ce it is still so high that 
two horsemen, one on each side, cannot see each other." 

June 23rd. — Before daylight Khalaf brought four spearmen 
well mounted, and told them they must go wherever I went, and 
be absent as long as I chose to keep them. Upon my saying the 
country was all quiet, and guards unnecessary, one guide being 
quite enough, — he told me that, in this instance, I must be guided 



The College.— Ed. 



f Nimrod's Barrier. — Ed. 
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by him, as no one could say how long the country was to remain 
secure, or whether it were so even now. 

At 4h. 35 m. a.m. we started N.E. by E. over the Nahrawan ; 
soon afterwards passed a small stream from the hills, which is said 
to be full of water in winter. At 5 h. 25 m. kept E. by N., and at 
5h. 40 m. crossed the other branch of the Nahrawan. Its banks 
are here very much worn away, but still bricks and broken pottery 
are seen : this country is flooded in winter. At 6 h. halted for 
ten minutes, to give the horses barley from a field in the dry bed 
of a winter-lake, cultivated in summer by the Arabs ; we then 
went on E. by N. At 7 h. we found the ground covered with 
bricks and pottery. I took one of the Arabs, and rode off to the 
left to a set of mounds called Jiff Ja'fer, covered with very large 
bricks and fragments, as is the whole surface of the desert for 20 
minutes round them. A small branch from the Batt-canal runs 
through them; Malwiyah bore W.N.W. £ N. ; a large mound 
called Abu Khalid, N.E. ; two domes of the tomb of Imam 
Sheikh Mohammed N. by W. Not far distant from those domes 
there is said to be a large salt-lake, from which the whole country 
is supplied with salt. At 7 h. 45 m. we came to a very extensive 
cluster of mounds called 'Adhubah,* covered with large bricks 
and the other usual remains, situated on the Nahr (River) Batt, 
which comes from N.E. £ N. At this point a branch is drawn 
off to Jiff Ja'fer, which bears W., Abu Khalid bearing N.N.W., 
beyond which a great number of sandhills, called El-'A'ithf and 
Wilayat Beni Isrd'il,J are seen. The Arabs told me that these 
change their position with every shift of wind; and that by 
digging: only for a few inches in depth, fresh water is found. We 
now went nearly E., and at 8h. 25m. came to a hawi of the 
''Adhem, went down into it, and kept N.E. for about 20 minutes, 
then went up, crossed a narrow neck of land, and descended 
again into another hawi, and halted at 9 h. in an encampment of 
the 'Azza tribe. The ''Adhem winds very much in its broad valley, 
but its general course is from N.N E. The hawis are full of 
encampments of the 'Azza, and in many places well cultivated. 

At 4 h. 35 m. p.m. we again mounted, and went up the high bank 
to look at a mound on its edge, called Ghadherifah,§ like all others, 
covered with bricks and pottery, but said to be very much infested 
with devils, who play many wonderful tricks on such benighted 
travellers as chance to come near it. We then kept a course from 
N. by E. to N.N.E. ; and at 5h. 30m. reached a small mound 
called Till Khirr-el-Hintah.|j The v Adhem was now consider- 

* Fresh water. — Ed. + Mischief. — Ed. J Country of the children of Israel. — Ed. 
§ Ghidhrif , in Plur., Ghadharif, " cartilages. 1 ' — Ed. 

|| "Wheat-hole Mount," i.e. the hole through which wheat is thrown into the 
mill. — Ed. 
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ably to our right, and appeared to' take a sweep eastwards. At 
6h. 10m. we came upon two large and several small mounds, 
called Shudhaif,* on the Nahr Batt, Ghadherifah bearing S.W. 
by S., Till Khirr-el-Hintah S. W. £ W., El-'Aith W. Our course 
was winding between N. and N.N.E. At 6h. 35 m. had a low 
hill called Till Nahriyahf a quarter of a mile on the left. At 
7 h. 5 m. passed a large mound called Istahawi, having a branch 
from the Batt passing into it. At 9 h. 30 m. we came upon the 
bank of the ''Adhem, and kept along it till 10 h. 15m., and then 
went down into the hawi, and halted close to the stream, at a 
place called Kullah Samur.J 

June 24th. — At 1 h. a.m. we mounted, and kept along the high 
bank to avoid the ha wis. At 2h. 20 m. we got among some 
hillocks on the Batt, where, by the little light we had, bricks 
could be distinguished. At 3 h. 30 m. we passed a high conical 
mound on the ''Adhem, called Till Band,§ and at 4 h. got to the 
Band itself, just after daybreak. 

It is a most gigantic work, but now broken in the centre. The 
following is a plan of it : — 




The Band, which is built of enormously large blocks of hewn 
sandstone cemented with lime, is in the form of two sides of a 
square, one crossing the stream just where it leaves the Hamrin 
hills, and the other running along the right bank. Though of 
vast strength and thickness, it has not been sufficient to resist the 
force of the water, and has given way in the centre right down to its 
foundations, having been swept off through the whole breadth of 
the stream. In modern times Suleiman Pasha attempted to re- 
store it, but failed ; nothing of his work remaining, except three 



* Dry, hard trees. — Ed. 
t Samur'g tower. — Ed. 



f River-hill. -Ed. 
j Dyke-hill.— Ed. 
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brick buttresses against the old work on the eastern side. The 
hills are low and rugged, formed of a brown sandstone. The 
stream at the Band runs S.S.E., but soon afterwards turns S.S.W. 
It is not above 30 feet broad here, and at present only from 12 to 20 
inches deep ; but in winter the Arabs tell me the rush of water is 
terrific, tearing away all before it. The ''Adhem carries into the 
Tigris the united streams of the Kissah Sii, Tauk Su, and Tuz 
Khurma-li Su,* which unite beyond the hills, and are increased 
during their passage through them by many small hill-brooks. 
The bed of the ''Adhem being much lower than the surrounding 
desert, the Band was erected to throw the water for irrigation into 
the Nahr Batt on the right bank, and into the Nahr Rathan on 
the left, the former going towards Karfah, the latter to Nahrawan. 
I was told there was a scale in unknown letters cut on the rock to 
mark the rise of the water, but I could not discover it. The 
Arabs say this dyke was constructed by the 'Amalikah^f immense 
giants, soon after the Flood ; and they show several large cairns of 
stones, said to mark the graves of some of them who died during 
the time it was building : they also told me that in the hills, at an 
hour's distance W., there are many serdabs or caverns in the rock, 
containing the hewn stones and burnt lime which remained after 
the completion of the Band. But as our horses had been 12 
hours without food, and had 12 more to get back, I did not go to 
see them ; but at 5h. 50 m. a.m. we set off on our return. 

At 6 h. 10 m. we reached Till Band, which I ascended. On 
its summit there is a platform of the same kind of stones as form 
the Band. Our course was now generally S. by W. ; sometimes on 
the bank of the river, at others in the Batt, which has here two 
beds running close together. At 7 h. the Batt is carried away by 
a hawi. At 8 h. 30 m. we arrived at the place where we slept 
the night before, and halted till 9 h. 40 m. ; and just as we were 
preparing to start, my horse, another belonging to an Arab, and a 
mare, got loose, and galloped away over the desert as hard as 
they could. Another Arab mounted, and the owners of the horse 
and mare on foot, went after them, leaving us to follow under the 
guidance of the fourth Arab, an old man. Our misfortunes were 
not yet at an end ; for one of the mules then ran off with his load, 
but kept in the bed of the river, and consequently in the right 
direction, and in a few minutes more four horsemen appeared on 
the opposite high bank : our gallant old Arab instantly knew 
them to be plunderers ; and calling out that he must go and 

* Tuz Khurmati in Dr. Ross's MS. : so Niebuhr (Reise, vol. ii. p. 336) has Dus- 
churmatu ; but the Jehan-numa (p. 466) has Tuz-khurma, a Turkish name, the ad- 
jective of which, Tuz-khurma-li, has been changed into Tuz-khurmati by ignorant Arabs, 
who supposed the name to end in ah, instead of d. — Ed. 

f Amalekites. 
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bring back our people, galloped off as hard as his horse could 
carry him. 

At llh. 15m. we secured the mule, the thieves still dogging 
us, but, owing to the steep banks, they could not get at us : there 
were now six of them. We soon overtook one of our footmen, 
and had then five men, one gun, two pistols, a spear and a sword ; 
so we bid the thieves defiance. At 12h. 30m. p.m. we saw the 
pillar near the Khan at Batt, for the direction of travellers to the 
caravanserai, which lies in a hollow on the left bank of the river : 
we made for it, and at Ih. 15m. arrived opposite to the khan. 
The thieves, now nine in number, showed themselves, and entered 
the khan ; but, seeing us go on, came out again and crossed the 
stream, determined to attack us. We took up a position among 
a few bushes — old Seyyid Hindi fingered his lock, the Arab 
shook his spear, the sword was unsheathed, pieces of bricks were 
hastily collected, and all made ready for a terrible encounter. 
My pistols were with my horse ; and I therefore most sincerely 
advise all travellers to carry their pistols in their belts. The enemy 
made a charge to within five hundred yards of us, when they 
pulled up, and I could see they had only spears. Our man with 
the pistol let fly ; and we stood looking at each other for five mi- 
nutes, when we saw the thieves turn and fairly run away ; at the 
same instant we perceived our own men with the horses looming 
in the mirage, and coming at full gallop from the west. At 
lh. 55m. they joined us, having secured the horses after a long 
chase ; mine without one of my pistols, and theirs with the loss 
of a saddle and bridle. This business lost us upwards of half an 
hour: the old gentleman became very bold, requesting us just to 
wait for another half-hour, till he and his party could overtake 
the robbers and bring back their heads : having, however, tasted 
nothing but water since yesterday at noon, we all came to the 
conclusion that our time would be better spent in prosecuting our 
journey, which we accordingly did. 

At 2h. 25m. a.m. we travelled S.W. by W., and passed a 
mound called Till Auja ; itself and the desert about it were co- 
vered with bricks. At 2h. 4om. we went down into the bed of 
the river, which takes a turn from hence eastwards. At 3h. we 
halted for ten minutes, and then went on. At 3h. 40m. we 
mounted the high banks, and at 4h. 33m. passed Till Khirr-el- 
Hintah ; and having, at 6h., descended into the hawi, halted in 
a few minutes at a large camp^of the 'Azza, a short way S. of that 
in which we had halted the day before. My Arab iwent to dif- 
ferent tents, while I went to the largest I could see , and was re- 
ceived very gruffly. I, however, dismounted and sat down, though 
I saw there was something wrong. In a few minutes the owner 
came up and took me most cordially by the hand, saying he was 
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mistaken — that he had taken me for a Turk ; but now, knowing 
who T was, the case was widely different. The Sheikh was away, 
so I gave the Pasha's letter to this man, who looked at it and 
tossed it back to me, saying, " You are welcome to our camp, and 
all in it is yours as long as you choose to stay, for a day, a week, 
or a year ; put 'All Pasha's letter into your pocket, and eat your 
dinner ; we do not much value Fermans here.'' They gave me a 
capital dinner, and we sat late. They are very much afraid of 
Sufuk, who is now near Musul. 

June 25th. — After a refreshing sleep, we mounted at 4h. 20m. 
a.m., going first W., to get round a part of the adjoining land 
enclosed in the hawi like an island, and in half an hour turned 
S.S.W., in the bed of the river. At 5h. 50m. we went up and 
along the high bank, passing a mound called Till Nisr.* We 
were obliged to go round the broken ground at 6h. 25m., and 
keeping S. S.W., passed, at 7h., a cluster of mounds, called 
Kubebat-el-Khayat;f the Nahr Batt being visible on our right. 
We now kept S.,over a country covered with bricks, but much cut 
up by rain. At 7h. 45m. we got to the Nahrawan, just where it 
is destroyed partly by the v Adhem and partly by the Tigris ; and 
having halted for twenty minutes, at 8h. 5m. went on in the bed 
of the canal by our former route. At 8h. 52m. we passed Till 
Muhassil; at lOh. entered the hawi, and in it, at llh. 25m., 
came upon the 'Azza pitching their tents among the tamarisk- 
bushes. Not being able to see Khalaf 's tent, I went to a good- 
sized one and halted there ; T had scarcely set down when Khalaf 
was seen coming to us and calling us to the tent where he then was, 
while his own was getting ready. I got up, but the owner of the 
tent took hold of my cloak and pulled me down, saying, " No, 
no ; you are my guest, and shall go to no other man's tent, not 
even to the Sheikh's." The Sheikh was then brought in, and we 
all sat down. We were informed that the Arabs who followed 
and assailed us on the preceding day were a gang of the Al Bu 
Ayyazah.J most notorious rascals. Before we saw them, they had 
attacked a caravan at Till Willi, but were beaten off; they had 
been on the Karfah road for some weeks, but are afraid of the 
Azza. 

At 3h. 50m. p.m. we again mounted, and started for Samarrah, 
which we reached at 9h. 20m. 

I now resolved to go to Baghdad by water, sending the horses 
over land, and accordingly had forty sheep-skins blown up, tied 
together, and covered with brushwood, on which four of us got 
at sunrise, June 28th, and reached Baghdad about noon, 
June 30th. 

* Eagle-hill. — Ed. f Spectre-cupolas. — Ed. J Father Ayyazah's Family. — Ed. 
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I kept notes of the bearings and distances all the way down ; 
but as the river has since been trigonometrically surveyed by the 
officers of the " Euphrates " steamer, I do not think it necessary 
to add them here. 

The following bearings were omitted above : — 

From Till Walichah. From Gaur. 

Malwiyah . S.S.W., Southerly . . S.E. i E. 

Greater Tomb S.S.W. J W. . . . S.E. f S. 

Kaim . • Southerly. 

Gate of Khalifah W.S.W. \ S. . . . E. by S., Southerly 

"Ashik . . W.iN. . . . N.N.W.JN. 

Chinab . . N.W.fN. Till Walichah E. f N. 

Abu Dilif . N.N.W. \ W. Selebiyah . W. i S. 

Kantarah ResasiN.N.W., Northerly Kal'at-el-Kelb S.S.W. \ W. 

Hawasilat . N.N.W. ^W. 

Baghdad, Dec. 15, 1839. John Ross. 



X. — Routes in Kirman, Jebdl, and Khordsdn, in the Yearn 
1831 and 1832. By Richard Gibbons, a Sergeant of the 
British Detachment serving in Persia. 

In the beginning of the autumn of 1830, while the province of 
Azerbaijan was still suffering, in common with a great part of 
Persia, from that most dreadful scourge, the plague — by which 
many villages, and even some of the larger towns and cities, had 
been nearly depopulated, the king's eldest son, 'Abbas Mirza, 
received orders from his father, Fat-h 'All Shah, to assemble his 
army without delay, and march towards Yezd and Kirman, in 
order, if possible, to restore order and security to those devoted 
provinces, which were then suffering under the accumulated 
horrors of civil war, pestilence and famine ; and to reduce the 
prince, Hasan 'All Mirza, governor of Kirman, who was in a 
state of open rebellion, to obedience. 

1 shall not stop to give an account of the many difficulties 
which were encountered and overcome, ere the troops could be 
assembled at such a disastrous period — suffice it to say, that the 
non-commissioned officers of the British Detachment marched 
down, with the different corps to which they were attached, to 
Khemseh, where the force was concentrated and placed under the 
temporary command of Mohammed Mirza. Here our command- 
ant joined us, and we left the camp and proceeded to Teheran, to 
await the orders of the British Ambassador as to whether we were 
to accompany the army to Kashan or not. We advanced by the 
usual route, viz., the high road to Isfahan ; but as that route is 
well known, and in order to avoid a detail of occurrences on the 



